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WORLD  COTTON  TRADE  REGAINS  HALF  OF  WARTBdS  LOSSES 


INorld  e3q)ort  trade  in  cotton  for  the  year  ended  July  31>  1946,  is  estimated 
at  9,038,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each.    This  total  is  roughly  4,000,000  bales 
above  the  average  of  5,072,000  bales  for  the  five  previous  wartime  years  but 
short  of  the  prewar  average  of  approximately  13,000,000  bales  by  about  an  equal 
amount,    A  larger-than-usual  proportion  was  supplied  by  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries, especially  those  in  Latin  America.    Shipments  from  the  United  States  were 
3,678,000  bales  (3,531,000  running  bales),  or  about  41  percent  of  the  total.  Of 
the  world  total,  about  750,000  bales  were  relief  shipments  taken  by  UNRRA. 

In  contrast,  India's  e^orts  were  held  to  a  modest  fraction  of  the  usual 
prewar  volume  by  another  short  crop  combined  with  a  continued  high  rate  of  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  Egypt  was  hampered  by  obstacles  to  the  reestablishment 
of  its  extensive  prewar  trade  with  continental  Europe,    The  Soviet  Union,  which 
in  prewar  years  had  only  occasionally  entered  the  world  market  as  an  exporter, 
appeared  as  an  important  supplier  in  eastern  Europe,  and  furnished  a  small  quan- 
tity to  the  United  Kingdom, 

Several  eoqxjrting  countries  depleted  their  accumulated  stocks  so  severely 
that  embargoes  on  further  exports  were  imposed  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
textile  industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  importing  countries,  the  quantities  of  cotton 
received  were  well  in  excess  of  mill  requirements  and  substantial  stocks  were 
accumulated  as  a  result. 


North  America:    Exports  of  3,678,000  bales  from  the  United  States  were  the 
highest  since  1939-40.    Relief  shipments  purchased  by  UNRRA  comprised  692,000 
bales,  or  18.8  percent  of  the  total,    France  accounted  for  793,000  bales,  China 
719,000,  Italy  515,000,  Japan  365,000,  Canada  321,000,  the  United  Kingdom 
296,000,  Spain  161,000,  and  Poland  104,000.    Ifost  of  the  remainder  was  exported 
to  Yugoslavia,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  and  Switzerland, 
in  order  of  importance.    Included  in  the  United  States  total  were  about  852,000 
bales  of  cotton  committed  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  before  its  termination  and 
shipped  during  1945-46. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  CM.  Purves,  Acting  Chairman,  A.W.  Palmer,  P.K.  Norris,  C.H.  Barber, 
C.E.  Whipple  and  D.M.  Crawford. 


Exporting  Countries 


COTTON:    Viorld  Exports  by  Countries 
(in  terms  of  500-pound  gross  weight  bales) 


Country 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

ri  1-^  V 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Brazil   

981 

1,333 

856 

452 

533 

462 

1,471 

Peru  

309 

313 

217 

140 

153 

157 

440 

Mexico   

26 

36 

25 

26 

31 

125 

263 

Argentina  ,  . 

121 

138 

15 

47 

43 

116 

Paraguay   

b/  26 

b/  18 

b/  23 

b/  26 

b/  26 

(68) 

(40) 

Haiti  c/   

14 

12 

10 

9 

21 

5 

20 

British  Vvest  Indies  b/.   ,  . 

5 

5 

7 

5 

3 

5 

5 

Nicaragua  b/.  ; 

5 

5 

3 

7 

5 

1 

(1) 

India   *   .   .   .  , 

2,168 

1,714 

841 

134 

277 

317 

820 

China   

(240) 

(150) 

220 

325 

74 

(50) 

0 

Iran  d/   

97 

91 

22 

0 

K 

0 

Turkey   

26 

(50) 

(50) 

(50) 

36 

0 

0 

Iraq  b/   

11 

10 

21 

6 

13 

0 

0 

Egypt   

1,639 

709 

1,107 

384 

794 

804 

860 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  b,/  .  , 

147 

265 

e/211 

b/234 

b/185 

b/286 

b/341 

Uganda  and  Kenira  b/  .  .  .  . 

288 

262 

315 

205 

108 

163 

226 

Tanganyika  b/   

55 

50 

55 

35 

32 

28 

(35) 

Nyasaland  b/   

5 

6 

3 

8 

5 

(4) 

(7) 

Belgian  Congo  b/  

164 

82 

118 

149 

191 

133 

171 

French  Equatorial  Africa  b/ 

J>  7 

77 

77 

33 

Frpnfh  Ipcil"    Afvifp  h/ 

15 

7 

13 

13 

a/ 

22 

22 

Nigeria  b/  

21 

44 

48 

87 

34 

20 

5 

Mozambique  b/   

30 

24 

31 

66 

71 

110 

(100) 

Angola  b/   

24 

16 

20 

24 

12 

26 

(20) 

Others  (partlj^  esti-nated)  . 

261 

198 

;  107 

154 

153 

89 

314 

Total  foreign  coiintries  , 

6,737 

5,582 

L ,  406 

2,636 

2,846 

3,000 

5,360 

United  States   

6,501 

1,174 

■  1,162 

1,498 

1,146 

1,909 

3,678 

World  Total   

13,238 

5,  ,  >o 

;  5,568 

4,134 

3,992 

4,909 

9,038 

Compiled  largely  from  official  and  trade  sources. 

The  figures  in  parentheses  are  estiinates  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations . 

a/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Calendar  year, 
c/  lear  beginning  October  1. 
d/  Year  beginning  March  21. 

e/  August-December  1941.    Calendar  year  total  388,000  bales. 


Exports  of  263,000  bales  from  Mexico  exceeded  by  63,000  the  previous  record 
export  total  in  1935-36.  The  entire  amount  appears  on  Mexico's  trade  records  ac 
exports  to  the  United  States  but  the  cotton  actually  entered  this  country  in  ben 
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(except  the  17,000  bales  permitted  by  import  quota)  and  v;as  re-exported, 
mostly  to  China.     Approximately  35,000  bales  were  exported  to  Canada  and 
13,000  to  15,000  to  Spain,  as  indicated  by  import  and  distribution  records 
in  those  countries. 

This  cotton  accumulated  during  the  war  years  when  export  demand  was 
limited  and  the  Mexican  Government  purchased  large  quantities  at  support 
prices  above  the  market  level.    Stocks  were  so  reduced  by  July  19A6  through 
heavy  export  sales  that  no  export  permits  were  being  granted  except  for 
cotton  of  Low  li/iiddling  or  below  and  only  from  the  19Ab  crop. 

South  America;  Exports  of  1,471,000  bales  from  Brazil  in  1945-46  were 
the  second  largest  on  record, -exceeded  only  by  the  total  of  1,609,000  bales 
exported  in  1933-39. 

In  1945-46,  exports  of  521,000  bales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  repre- 
sented 35  percent  of  the  total,  were  comprised  aLmost  entirely  of  cotton 
purchased  by  the  British  Governiaent  during  war  years  at  prices  considerably 
below  those  prevailing  in- 1946.     Another  factor  partly  responsible  for  the 
heavy  export  movement  in  1945-46  was  the  consignment  of  265,000  bales  to 
China  soon  after  hostilities  ceased  in  the  Far  East.     Other  Brazilian  exports 
were  201,000  bales  to  Italy,  146,000  to  Spain,  and  213,000  to  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,- and  the  Netherlands. 

Exports  of  ^40,000  bales  from  Peru  in  1945-46  vv^ere  the  highest  on 
record.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  largely  from  stocks  purchased  by 
the  British  Government  during  the  v/ar  period,  totaled  135,000  bales,  or  about 
31  percent  of  the  total.     Other  important  destinations  were:  Switzerland 
43,000  bales,  India  34,000,  Chile  33,000,  Colombia  29,000,  Belgium  21,000, 
and  France  17,000. 

A  decree,  effective  July  1,  required  exporters  in  Peru  to  sell  to  do- 
mestic cotton  mills  a  quota  of  the  types  of  cotton  used  by  those  mills  equal 
to  20  percent  or  more  of  the  quantities  for  w^hich  export  permits  were 
requested.     The  price  fixed  for  these  sales  was  115  soles  per  Spanish  quintal 
(17.45  cents  per  pound),  while  regular  market  prices  averaged  around  l60 
soles  (24.27  cents).    On  July  I6,  the  decree  was  suspended  pending  recon- 
sideration. 

Argentine  exports  of  116,000  bales  in  1945-46  were  more  than  double  the 
vrartime  level  but  considerably  less  than  the  pre?;ar  average.    About  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  was  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom.     An  additional  26 
percent  was  divided  nearly  equally  among  Chile ^  Ital;^,  and  Switzerland.  Con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  Argentina  increased  greatly  during  the  war  and  has 
fallen  short  of  the  lately  increased  domestic  requirements.    The  issuance 
of.  cotton  export  permits  was  discontinued  in  July  1946  until  further  notice. 

Asia;    Exports  of  820,000  bales  from  India  were  the  largest  since 
1941-42  but  vjerc  only  25  to  30  percent  of  the  prewar  volume.  Production 
has  not  equalled  mill  consumption  during  the  past  2  years,  and  a  sharp 
decline  in  stocks  has  resulted.     In  April  1946  the  Government  banned  the 
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further  exportation  of  cotton  of  13/l6  inch  staple  and  longor^  except  that 
sold  prior  to  April  12.    In  May^  all  cotton  exports  were  banned  until 
September  1^  except  that  sold  prior  to  May  11.  An  export  quota  of  200,000 
Indian  bales  (167,000  bales  of  Z+'/g  pounds)  apportioned  by  countries,  was 
established  on  September  1  for  the  4  months  follovdng  and  may  be  renewed  or 
adjusted  at  intervals.    Exports  of  cotton  longer  than  II/I6  inch  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Stocks  of  old-crop  cotton  in  India  still  exceed  2.5  million  bales,  but 
most  of  it  is  composed  of  very  short  staple  and  low  grades.    The  1946  crop 
is  not  expected  to  equal  local  requirements  for  Indian  cotton,  a  factor  that 
will  reduce  further  the  surplus  available  for  export. 

Ceiling  prices  as  well  as  floor  prices  for  Indian ' cotton  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  Government  on  November  20,  1943,  and  with  minor  adjustments  are 
still  in  effect.    This  has  tended  to  keep  prices  of  Indian  cotton  low  in 
relation  to  those  of  other  growths  and  export  limitations  were  designed  to 
prevent  excessive  exports  to  the  detriment  of  the  coujitry's  ovm  consuiners. 

The  1945-46  export  total  of  820,000  bales  included  277,000  bales  to 
China  and  Hongkong,  226,000  to  the  United  States,  114,000  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  54,000  to  Spain,  41,000  to  Belgium,  and  32,000  to  France.  India 
has  been  allotted  a  quota  of  300,000  Indian  bales  (251,000  bales  of  500 
pound  gross)  in  Japanese  iraports,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  in  the  cur- 
rent year  the  Government  will  avail  itself  of  this  allocation,. 

China  and  Iran  had  insufficient  cotton  to  cover  their  own  requirements 
in  the  past  year,  and  Turkey  saw  fit  to  conserve  its  supplies  by  an  embargo 
on  exports.    These  three  countries,  therefore,  had  no  exports  in  1945-46. 

Africa:    Exports  of  860,000  bales  from  Eg^.'pt  in  1945-46  showed  a  slight 
gain  over  the  two  previous  years  but  were  less  than  half  of  the  usual  pre- 
war volume.     The  total  included  292,000  bales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  139,000 
to  France,  133,000  to  Italy,  117,000  to  India,  53,000  to  the  United  States, 
and  32,000  to  Sv.'itzerland.    Egypt's  trade  v/as  not  limited  by  depleted  stocks 
as  was  the  case  in  som^e  other  countries  but  has  been  held  in  check  by  the 
depressed  state  of  demand  for  fine  goods  in  continental  Europe  and  Japan, 
areas  which  formerly  were  large  users  of  this  cotton. 

Of  a  total  of  341,000  bales  exported  from  the  Aniilo-Egyptian  Sudan , 
221,000  bales  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  118,000  to  India.    The  British 
Government  still  buys  the  minimum,  of  56,000  bales  of  East  African  cotton 
each  year  at  fixed  prices  under  a  wartime  agreement,  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment buys  the  remainder. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Belgian  Congo  total  of  171,000  bales  for  1945 
was  exported  in  the  first  instance  to'  Belgium  and  about  one-third  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  there  has  been  some  redistribution  from  both  countries. 
Exports  from  French  Equatorial  Africa  and  French  Vfest  Afric_a^,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  100,000  bales,  .are  now  taken  almost  entirely  by  metropolitan 
Franco,  and  Portugal  was  the  sole  importer  of  the  cotton  of  Mozambique  and 
Angola. 
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Europe;  Export  data  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  available,  but  in- 
complete reports  from  occupied  countries  in  eastern  Europe  indicate  that 
approximately  250,000  bales  of  Russian  cotton  wre  exported  to  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Poland,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  possibly  Denmark. 
Most  of  it  was  shipped  under  arrangements  whereby  a  part  of  it  would  be 
returned  as  manufactured  goods  and  the  remainder  retained  as  payment  for 
processing  the  portion  returned. 

Importing  Countries 

Europe:     Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ended  July  31 
amounted  to  1,892,000  bales,  or  more  than  300,000  bales  larger  than  esti- 
mated consumption  in  1945-A6.    Imports  have  exceeded  consumption  by  250,000 
to  335,000  bales  for  three  consecutive  years,  resulting  in  an  accumulated 
stock  of  cotton  estimated  on  July  31  at  about  2  million  bales.     This  is 
equal  to  about  15  months'  mill  requirements  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion.    To  a  large  extent  imports  in  19^^5-46  ivere  drawn  from  stocks  acquired 
during  the  war  in  producing  countries. 

Principal  sources  were:     Brazil  523,000  bales,  Egypt  325,000,  the 
United  States  293,000,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  194,000,  India  1^0,000,  Peru 
115,000,  British  nfrica  97,000,  th^  Belgian  Congo  90,000  and  the  Soviet 
Union  -23,000. 

Imports  into  France  during  19A5-46,  as  indicated  by  export  data  for 
other  countries,  amounted  to  more  than  1  million  bales,  800,000  of  which 
were  imported  from  the  United  States,  partly  under  earlier  Lend-lease  com- 
mitment and  later  through  inter-Government  loan.     The  remainder  was  received 
from  Egypt,  French  African  Colonies,  India,  and  Peru.    A  considerable  stock 
increase  resulted  as  mill  consumption  amounted  to  only  about  75Q,000  bales 
in  19A5-46. 

Information  regarding  imports  into  Germany  indicates  that  about  h5,000 
bales  were  provided  earlier  this  year  by  the  military  authorities  for  the 
United  States  Zone  of  Occupation.    A  program  inaugurated  on  July  2,  1946, 
for  the  United  States  Zone  contemplates  the  supply  of  220,000  bales,  154,000 
of  which  were  to  be  shipped  before  the  end  of  this  year.     At  least  56,000 
bales  (500  pound  equivalents)  of  Egyptian  cotton  arrived  in  the  British 
Zone  before  the  middle  of  August  1946.    Wo  import  data  are  available  for 
the  Russian  and  French  Zones,  but  both  Zones  are  evidently  receiving  sup- 
plies of  raw  cotton. 

Import  statistics  for  Italy  have  been  secured  only  through  March  1946 
showing  imports  of  342,000  bales,  215,000  of  v.-hich  were  obtained  through 
Government  negotiations  (mostly  American  cotton)  and  127,000  through  com- 
mercial channels.     The  latter  figure  was  comLposcd  of  67,000  bales  from 
Brazil,  35,000  from  the  United  States,  23,000  from  Egypt,  and  1,500  from 
Peru.     Imports  are  knov/n  to  have  been  heavy  after  March  1946,  as  indicated 
by  export  statistics  for  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Egypt. 
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Iraports  of  about  300,000  ba.les  into  3elp;ium  in  1945-46  v.^erc  nearly 
equal  to  the  preV/ar  level  and  only,  15,00.0  to  20,000  bales  more  than  the 
quantity  consumed  by  mills  in  1945-46.    Incomplete  import  data  indicate, 
that  around  100,000  bales  were  obtained  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  nearl;,^ 
100,000  from  the  United  -States,  at  least  25^000  from  India,  and  38., 000 
from  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom..    Mill  activity  is  ncaring  the  prcivar 
level  and  still  rising  sloviy.    Stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July  v:ere 
sufficient  for  only  3  months'  mill  requirements. 

Asia:     Imports  of  about  1.1  million  bales,  into  China  in  1945-46  v.'ere 
nearly  four  tim.es  the  quantity  of  foreign-grom  cotton  consumed  during  that 
period,  leaving  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July  1946  sufficient  for  nearly 
l-..year's  requirements  even  at  the  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  mill  activity 
expected  this  year.    About  285,000  bales  of  the  cotton  that  arrived  in  ' 
1945-46  were  shipments  from  UI^IRRA  stocks  in  the  United  States.    An  addi- 
tional '400,000  bales  were  American  cotton,  imported  through  regular  cominer- 
cial  channels.    The  remainder  was  made  up  of  imports  of  265,000  bales  from 
Brazil,  over  100,000  from  Mexico,  and  a  total  of  nearly  100,000  from  India, 
Paraguay,  and  Argentina. 

Further  arrivals  already  scheduled  for  1946-47  include  275^000  bales 
from  Ui\f-PIRA  stocks  of  American  cotton  and  about  70,000  bales  (mostly  American) 
from  Various  commercial  sources.    Cotton  on  hand ' and  scheduled  for  arrival 
in  1946-47  is  sufficient  for  estimated  mill  requirements  through  September 
or  October  1947. 

■    The  program  for  supply  of  cotton  to  Japan  formulated  last  February 
provides  for  890,000  bales  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Coramoditj^ 'CSedft 
Corporation.     This  cotton  was  scheduled  for  shipment  prior  to  December  31, 
1946,  and  365,000 -were  shipped  before  the  end  of  July.     The  690,000  bales 
are  expected  to  keep  the  Japanese  mills'  operating  until  about  the  mdddle 
of  Liay  1947.    A  quota  of  about  250,000  bales  of  Japanese  import-s  has  been 
granted  to  India,  but  reports  from.  India  indicate  that  the  GoverniTient  may 
not  attempt  to  fill  its  quota  tiiis  year  because  of  a  shortage  of  cotton  in 
the  country. 

North  ^^ncrica;     Imports  of  342,000  bales  into  the  United  States  were 
the  highest  since  1929-30.    The  principal  sources  were  India  230,000  bales, 
Egypt  69,000,  Peru  28,000,  and  Mexico  13;,000.    Most  of  the  Indian  cotton 
was'  entered  as  less  than  3/U  inch  in  staple  length  and  thus  was  not  sub- 
ject to  United  States  iinport  quota  restrictions,^  ■ 
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y  WOklD  COT^'CROP  SMALL  FOR  SECOND  SUCCESSIVE  YEAR 


World  cotton  proMction  in  1946-47  is  tentatively  estimated  at  22,050,000 
bales  {of  500  pounds  gross),  compared  with  a  prewar  (1935-36/1939-40)  average  of 
30,875,000  bales.    For  1945-46,  the  revised  estimate  is  20,440,000  bales.  With 
the  exception  of  1945-46,  this  is  the  smallest  crop  since  1923-24.    Most  of  the 
prospective  increase  of  1,610,000  bales  over  last  year's  is  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
India,  Egypt,  and  Southern  Hemisphere  countries. 

A  calculated  increase  of  1,901,000  bales  in  foreign  production  is  partly 
offset  by  a  decrease  of  291,000  bales  in  the  United  States  crop.    No  official 
estimates  are  yet  available  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  crop,  which  is  now  only 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  estimates  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are 
still  all  preliminary.    The  downward  revision  in  the  world  estimate  for  1945-46 
since  the  report  of  May  27,  1946,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  subsequent  informa- 
tion from  Brazil  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  world  cotton  area  is  believed  to  have  increased  in  1946-47  by  nearly 
2.8  million  acres  over  1945-46  to  a  total  of  58,400,000  acres.    This  acreage 
increase,  however,  was  more  evenly  distributed  than  the  production  increase, 
with  535,000  acres  in  the  United  States,  239,000  in  Egypt,  and  2  million  indi- 
cated in  early  reports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  (principally  Brazil  and 
East  Africa)  and  India,  none  of  which  has  reported  the  acreage  actually  planted 
for  the  1946-47  crops.    Higher  prices  for  cotton  and  some  easing  of  the  world 
food  situation  this  year  are  believed  to  be  the  principal  factors  stimulating 
increased  cotton  cultivation  although  increases  were  limited  in  India,  Egypt, 
and  Peru,  where  acreage  restrictions  though  moderated,  are  still  in  effect. 

Cotton  acreage  in  the  United  States  this  year  was  increased  by  535,000 
acres,  or  3.1  percent  above  the  17,241,000  acres  (harvested)  in  1945,  despite 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  planting  time— excessive  rain  and  cool  weather 
in  the  central  belt  and  parts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.    Extreme  drought  throughout 
the  planting  period  in  northwest  Texas  was  a  detriment  in  that  area.  The 
18,316,000  acres  planted  in  1946  were  considerably  less  than  the  official  goal 
of  20,2  million  acres  announced  for  the  I946  crop. 

Average  U.S.  yield  in  1946  was  estimated  at  235.6  pounds  per  acre  har- 
vested, compared  with  251  pounds  in  1945  and  a  1935-44  average  of  243.2  pounds. 
Low  yield  in  1946  is  attributed  largely  to  the  unfavorable  weather.  Drought 
conditions  in  some  areas  in  September,  caused  early  opening  and  some  reduction 
in  the  top  crop. 


Cotton  acreage  and  production  in  India  have  not  been  reported  officially 
for  1946  but  private  sources  indicate  that  favorable  weather  conditions  in  most 
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areas  raay  result  in  a  small  increase  above  the  1945-46  figures,  or 
approximately  3^100,000  bales  from  about  15  million  acres.    This  is 
200,000  to  250,000  bales  less  than  domestic  mill  requirem.ents  for  Indian 
cotton  in  1946-47=    For  three  consecutive  years,  production  lias  fallen 
short  (by  200,000  to  500,000  bales)  of  consumption  in  India, 

Governinent  efforts  to  divert  cotton  land  to  food  crops  d^JTing  the 
past  3  years  have  mostly  taken  the  form  of  l;;v"  price  ceilings  for  cotton, 
favorable  suppoi't  prices  for  food  ccnmodities,  special  t^^xation  of  cotton 
land,  and  priorities  for  transportation  of  food  commodities,    an  ordi- 
nance of  October  26,  1946,  raised  floor  prices  by  60  rupees  per  candy 
(3=08  cents  per  pound)  for  Jarila  fine  3/4  inch  staple  and  pr*  rata  for 
other  types.     Ceiling  prices  were  not  changed^?' -, 


The  1946  crop  in  Egypt,  equivalent  to  1,242,000  bales  (first  esti- 
mate), represents  an  increase  of  160,000  bales  above  the  19'45  estimate 
and  500,000  bales  above  the  low  point  reached  in  1943.    Cotton  acreage 
restrictions,  first  imposed  in  1941  in  order  to  increase  food  production 
for  ;.ar  needs,  were  intensified  in  1942  and  1943  but  were  gradually 
m.oderated  in  subsequent  years.     The  increase  of  239^000  acres  reported 
for  1946  was  considerably  more  tiian  the  67,000  additional  acres  author- 
ized this  year  by  partial  relaxation  of  GoverniTient  acreage  restrictions. 
The  area  planted  to  the  K^rnak  variety  was  increased  from  606,000  acres 
in  1945  to  849^000  in  1946,  despite  Government  efforts  to  encourage  a 
shift  to  shorter  staple  varieties  in  vie"i;  of  the  heavy  stocl:s  of  Karnak 
on  hand. 


In  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan -the  area  planted  to  cotton  in  1946-47  is 
reported  to  be  about  equal  to  the  321,000  acres ' planted  in  1945-46, 
despite  a  late  start  following  settlement  of  a  strike  on  the  part  of 
v/orkers  in  the  Bez  ira  area .    Favorable  weather  conditions  reported  in 
most  of  East  Africa  this  year  should  result  in  a  crop  soffiev/hat  larger 
,than  the  206,000  bales  reported  for  1945-46  when  yields  were  below 
average. 

The  1.3  million  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  Uganda  in  1946-47  repre- 
sent an  increase  of  about  150,000  acres  over  the  1945-4o  figure.  Rain 
was  excessive  in  many  areas  during  August  (end  of  pla^nting  period)  and 
Blackann  disease  appeared  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  outlook  for  yield 
ivas  considered  generally  favorable  as  of  the  middle  of  Septem.bcr. 
Increased  acreage  and  anticipated  improvcm^ent  in  yield  per  aero  above 
that  of  a  year  ago,  when  drought  prevailed,  may  result  in  a  production 
increase  of  40,000  to  50,000  bales  above  the  1945-46  estimate  of  212,000 
bales . 

In  the  Soviet  Union  a  cotoon-production  goal,  equivalent  to  about 
2,450,000  bales  from  3,200,000  seres  was  anno-onccd  by  the  Govonn:r.ent  in 
the  spring  of  1946,  compared  with  an  official  ostim.atc  of  1,900,000 
bales  from  2,995,000  acres  for  1945  published  on  Llay  1,  1946.  Recent 
reports  inoicate  that  production  is  considerably  higher  than  tliat  of  a 
year  ago  and  may  equal  the  goal  announced.    Since  Soviet  official 


calculations  iv.ake  use  of  so-called  "biological"  yields,  a-  deduction  of 
roughlj  10  percent  from  total  theoretical  production  has  been  made  from 
the  above  figures  in  order  to  approximate  the  actual  outturn  of  the  crop 
at  the  gins. 

The  19/1-6  cotton  crop  in  China  is  reported  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  the  revisea  estimate  of  1„6  jiiillion  ba],es-for  1945.     Lmprovement  in' 
China's  cotton  production  since  the  end  of  the  v-ar  has  been  slov:  because 
of  unsettled  political  conditions,  urgent,  need  for  food  production,  lack 
of  seed  and  tools,  and  disorganization  of  .transportation.    A  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  domestic  cotton  crop,  hov/ever,  is  expected  to  reach 
Shanghai  and  other  mill  centers  this  year,  possibly  500,000  to  300,000 
bales. 

Reports  from  Korea  indicated  that  production  in  19A6  i:as  not 
expected  to  equal  the  19A5  crop  estimated  at  163,000  bales.    This  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  normal  requireuients  01  i.iills  (75,000  bales  in  . 
19Uh)  and  the  important  home  industry  that  usually  consumes  80,000  to 
120,000  bales  annually.     The  deficiency-  v;ill  be  partly  offset  by  con- 
siderable stocks  on  hand  from  previous  crops  yliilc  the  fact  "that  mills 
ar'o  operating  beloK  provar  li^vols  is  tending  to  hold  consumption  in  check. 

The  1946  crop  in  Turlcoy,  estimated  at  ISA, 000  bales,  is  slightly 
larger  than  last  year's' crop  but  considerably,  less  thah  the  prewar  aver- 
age of  275,000  bales.    Drought  in  19A5  sr.d  a  diversion  to  food  crops  in 
both  years  v.-ero  the  principal  causes  for  the  smaller  crops.     The  19A6 
crop  is  barely  sufficient  for  local  requireuients  (m.ills  and  homie 
industries)  and  exportation  of  cotton  is  sti'M  prohibited  by  law. 

Production  of  69,000  bales  in  Iran  this  year  did  not  equal 
domestic  requirements  and  is  considerably  less  tliah  the  92,000  bales 
produced  in  19A5.    Cotton  prodi-ction  r.-as  discouraged  by  the  Government 
during  the  war  to  permit  increased  production  of  food  commodities. 

Production  in  European  countries,  estimated  at  a  total  of  114,000 
bales  in  19^6  was  56  percent  above  the  19A5 . estimate  but  only  about  two-, 
thirds  of  the  peak  years,  1937  to  1940.     Increases  in. 1946  were  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Greece  where  half  the  crop  is  irrigated  and  to  Spain 
v/horo  the  Government  is  exerting  every  effo^rt  to  increase  production  of 
cotton.    Drought  in 'Bulgaria  was  reported  to  be  as  severe  as  in  19-';5 
and  in  Rumania,  much  more  severe.    Cotton  production  in  Italy  is  not 
expected  to  make  appreciable  gains  above  the  present  lovj  level  unless 
the  Government  returns  to  its  prew^ar  policy  of  assisting  growers . 

The  estimate  of  1945-A6  crop  in  Brazil,  which  has  been  revised 
dovTiward  since  the  last  report  on  , world  production,  is  now  placed  at 
1,425,000  bales,  the  3..ialle3t  since  1934-35.     The  south  Brazil  crop 
(normally- 75  to  60  percent  of  the  total)  is  indicated  at  only  950,000 
bales-  for  1945-46,  the  smallest  in  10  years,  compared  with  1,146,000 
for  1944-45  and  2,235,000  for  1943-44,  the  record  crop.    The  sharp 
decline  in  south  Brazil  in  1945-46  vas  attributed. mainly  to  mild  drought 
at  planting -.tij-ae,  excessive  rain  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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picking  season^  and  some  shift  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  higher- 
priced  food  crops.    An  increase  of  20  to  25  percent  in  acreage  for  the 
1946-47  crop  now  being  planted  is  expected. 

It  is  too  earlv  to  estimate  the  south  Brazil  crop,  but  such  an 
increase  in  acreage  with  a  norraal  yield  would  result  in  a  crop  of  nearly 
1.7  million  bales,  in  1946-/i7.    Since  production  in  northeast  Brazil  does 
not  vary  greatlj^  from  year  to  year  the  total  for  Brazil  may  be  tentatively 
placed  at  about  2,100,000  bales.    The  1946-A7  crop  in  northeast  Brazil  is 
expected  to  be  about  equal  to  the  1945-46  estimate  of  478,000  bales. 

Production  in  Argentina  in  1945-46  was  handicapped  by  unfavorable 
wreather — early  drought  and  excessive  late  rains,  and  heavy  insect  damage. 
The  1945-46  estim.ate  of  307,000  bales  was  the  lowest  since  1940-41  and 
follovred  a  small  crop  in  1944-45.     Information  regarding  the  1946-47  crop 
now  in  early  stages  of  growth  is  not  avcilable  except  for  reports  of 
drought  in  some  areas  at  planting  time  and  press  reports  of  a  large  j.nva- 
sion  of  locusts  in  northern  Provinces,  the  Argentine  cotton  belt. 

The  1945-46  crop  in  Peru,  estimated  at  329,000  bales,  was  subject  to 
the  20-percent  acreage  restriction  decreed  by  lav:  for  the  1943  ?:nd  sub- 
sequent crops  under  the  term.s  of  the  United  States-Peruvian  Cotton  Pur- 
chase Agreement  concluded  about  the  middle  of  1942.    The  restriction  vas 
extended  to  the  1945-46  crop.    No  information  is  available  regarding  the 
possible  abandonment  of  acreage  restrictions  for  the  1946-47  crop  now 
being  planted. 

Production  in  Paraguay  'inder  normal  conditions  is  expected  to  roach 
about  59,000  bales  in  1946-47  fi-om  an  estimated  planted  area  of  160,000 
acres,  compared  wdth  44,000  bales  from  124,000  acres  in  1945-46.  The 
Government  maintained  relatively  high  support  prices  and  purchased  nearly 
all  the  cotton  produced  during  the  war  years,  but  marketing  of  the  1945-46 
crop  v/as  returned  to  commercial  agencies. 

Mexico's  1946  crop  of  453,000  bales  is  somewhat  larger  than  was 
expected  earlier  and  about  25,000  bales  more  than  the  1945  crop.  Higher 
prices  for  food  crops,  restrictions  on  credit  for  cotton  growers,  and  a 
small  reduction  in  Government-support  prices  were  the  principal  factors 
in  a  decline  in  acreage  below  the  level  of  recent  years.    A  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  Laguna  district  (usually  the. largest  producing  area)  was  more 
than  offset  by  increases  in  the  Matamoros  and  Liexicali  districts. 

Depletion  of  stocks  by  record  exports  in  1945-46  caused  the  Govern- 
ment to  limit  export  licenses  since  about  July  5,  1946,  to  cotton  of 
Low  Middling  or  below  from  the  1946  crop. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularl;/  scheduled  reports  on  .world  agri- 
cultural prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  statistics.    For  this 
report  the  Committee  was  com_posed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C,  M. 
Purves,  A.  Vv.  PaLmer,  P._  K.,  IJorris,  C.  K.  Barber,  R.  J.  Mancvill, 
D.  M.  Crawford, _  and  Laznr  Volin,  ... 
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•    WORLD  COTTON  STOCKS  REDUCED  TO  1939  LEVEL         •  • 

World  cotton  stocks  on  hand  July  31,  19A6,  are  estimated  at -23.7  million 
bales  (of  A78  pounds),  compared  with  last  year'S:  record  of -28.1  millidn  bales. 
The  estimated  1946  stocks  are  approximately  equal  to  those  of  1939;    The  figures 
disclose  the  first  sharp  decline  in  world  stocks  since  1937  when  a  record  world 
crop  of  38.6  million  bales  raised  stocks  by  9  million  bales  to  the  plateau  on 
which  they  have  since  remained.    With  consumption  at  current -rates  and  the  small 
1946-A7  world  crop,  however,  a  further  substantial -reduction  of  stocks  in  the 
present  season  is  in  progress.  '  • 

A  significant  feature  of  the  19A6  situation  is  the  drop  of  6»9  million  bales 
in  the  stocks  in  surplus  countries,  partly  offset  by  a  rise  of  about  2.3  million 
in  the  importing  countries.  •  •  • 

The  decrease  in  world  stocks  this  year  reflects  a  rise  in  'world  consumption 
by  about  2.2  million  bales  in.  1945-:46->.  as  well  as  a  decline  in  production- of  3.8 
million  bales.    The  decline  in  stocks  in  producing  countries  was  most  npt^able  in 
the  United  States  although  all  the  major  producing  countries  except  China 
reported  appreciable  declines.    The  heaviest  accumulations  of  stocks  during  the 
year  were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  China,  Italy,  "arid  'Switzerland,, ' 


Stocks  in  minor  producing  countries  showed  no  'appreclalDle  Increase  during 
the  war  years.    Stocks  in  minor  importing  countries',  mostly  in  Europe,  were  nearly 
all  exhausted  by  July  31,  1942,  except  in  Portugal  'and  Chile  where  Imports  were 
maintained  at  a  near-normal  rate. 

These  stock  figures  are  intended  to  show  total  world  stocks  on  July  31  and 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  estimates  of  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  crop  sea- 
sons in  the  various  countries.    The  figures  for  the'  Norther^  Hemisphere  are 
essentially  season-end  stocks;  those  for  Southern  Pfemlsphere  countrie's  in'most 
cases  are  calculation^  for  July  31.*  based  on  carry-oVer  estimates  as  of  March  1 
with  allowance  for  the  new  crop. and  deductions  of  5-  months'  exports  and  consump- 
tion.    

Surplus  Countries 

.The  carry-over  of  7,522,000  bales  in  the  United  States  on  July  31,  1946, 
represents  a  reduction  of  32.6  percent  from  the  1945  figure  and  42.3  perceuo 
from  the  peak  carry-over  of  13,033,000  bales  in  1939.    The  small  volume  of  export 
trade  during  the  war  years  was  offset  by  a  high  level  of  mill  consumption,  iVith 
average  production  slightly  reduced  during  1939-45  below  the  prewar  level,  the 
oarry-over  varied  between  10.6  and  12.2  million  bales,  or  somevrhat  below -the 
1939  figure.    The  sharp  reduction  in  1946  is  attributed  to-  the  unusually  small 
1945  crop  as  well  as  a  continued  high  rate  of  mill  consumption  and  a  considerable 
gain  in  export  trade  above  the  low  volume  reported  for  the  war  years. 
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COTTON:    Estimated  viorld  stocks  by  principal  countries, 
July  31,  I9/+6,  wi'th  comparisons. 

(in  bales  of  Z+VS  pounds  net) 


• 

Stocks 

on  hand  July  31 

L-oun  uries 

1939 

i  1943 

i  1944 

1945 

:  1946 

1,000 

i  1,000 

i  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

ourplus  countries: 

United  States  a/,  .   ,   .  , 

±3,033 

10, 55 / 

1  10,744 

ll,lo4 

n  coo 
/,522 

India 

UUU 

■  4,300 

4,800 

I      r  r\r\ 

Egypt   

325 

-^,114 

1,882 

1,827 

i ,  r93 

Brazil  ......... 

ool 

0Cy  OUO 

3,850 

4,100 

Argentina  b/.   .  .  ,   .  ,  . 

243 

542 

i  721 

650 

4/0 

Mexico 

240 

366 

382 

jlOO 

Peru                             .  .  . 

(200) 

236 

305 

410 

238 

Paraguay   

(15) 

(20) 

51 

(  orN  ^ 

(20) 

C 
P 

(j 

\  (J) 

1*4 

9 

13 

3 

>                         Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan    .  . 

107 

225 

187 

134 

79 

1                         Belgian  Congo   

(150) 

185 

192 

200 

195 

1                         British  East  Africa  .   .  . 

(100) 

(150) 

38 

113 

(75) 

j                         French  Equatorial  Africa 

(25) 

110 

122 

132 

(75) 

French  l«est  Africa     ,   .  . 

(10) 

37 

35 

10 

10 

1  Iran   

(15) 

46 

38 

67 

60 

Others  c/   

(696) 

(688) 

(885) 

(903) 

(824) 

Estimated  total  .... 

17,7/xo 

22,250 

24,300 

24,700 

17,800 

Deficit  countries! 

United  Kingdom  ..... 

1,04!> 

1,  22J 

1,553 

1,755 

-L,  74  / 

France   

wooj 

15; 

7 

395 

QOO 

V2/C 

it-aiy  

U50j 

7  : 

113 

:)7i 

Belgium   

200 

0 

0  i 

125 

95 

Netherlands   

(60) 

0 

0 

15 

46 

Spain  

(25) 

66 

38 

75 

59  • 

Switzerland  .   

(100) 

(5) 

2  : 

16 

127 

Japan   

(350^ 

(300)  : 

(150) : 

180 

China   

1,100  : 

(250) 

(150)  ; 

(150) 

1,000 

Canada   

56 

121 

133  ^ 

66  . 

85 

Australia  ' . 

(20) 

(35) 

(25)  ■■ 

56  ■ 

59 

Cuba  

(10) 

14 

13  ■ 

21  ■ 

11 

Others  d/   

(968) 

(176) 

(112)  ' 

(163)  i 

(478) 

Estimated  total  .... 

5,210 

2,250 

2,34c  • 

3 , 100  ; 

5,400 

Afloat  e/   

550 

200 

160  ■ 

300  ,  : 

500 

Estimated  world  total  „ 

23,500 

.24,700 

26,800 

28,100 

23,700 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Compiled  froi.i  official  sources 
and  foreign  service  reports  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  other  available 
information.    Figures  in  parentheses  are  estimates  based  on  fragmentary  data. 

a/  Running  bales. 

b/  Entire  series  revised  to  include  unginned  cotton  on  hand  at  end  of  July, 
c/. Mostly  Soviet  Union. 

d/  Includes  European  countries  not  listed  above,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Uruguay, 
e/  Approximately  half  of  world  export  totals  for  July. 
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Most  of  the  stocks  in  possession  of  the  Government  at  the  end  of  July 
I9/+6,  estimated  at  more  than  700,000  bales,  were  already  allocated  against 
the  various  export  programs. 

Brazil ' s  cotton  stocks  ivere  reduced  to  about  3.2  million  bales  by 
July  31,  1946,  as  a  result  of  an  abnormally  small  crop  in  19A5-A6  and  a  near- 
record  export  total  of  1,471,000  bales.     (The  season  in  South  Brazil,  vhere 
75  to  80  percent  of  the  crop  is  produced,  begins  karch  1.)    Stocks  in  pos- 
session of  the  Brazilian  Government  on.  July  31,  19A6,  were  estimated  at 
600,000  bales  and  the  British  Government  owned  about  325,000  bales,  all 
located  in^  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

EstLmates  of  stocks  in  India  made  by  various  Indian  organizations  vary 
considerably,  but  the  best  indications  are  that  aro^ond  3  million  bales  of 
all  kinds  of  cotton  were  on  hand  July  31^  19A6^  compared  with  about  A. 5 
million  a  year  earlier  and  a  peak  of  A. 8  million  in  19AA.    x/Iost  of  the  free 
stocks  on  hand  this  year  are  comprised  of  low  grade  cotton  of  3/A  inch  staple 
or  less. 

The  reduction  in  stocks  since  19AA  is  attributed  to  reduced  production 
in  19AA  and  19A5,  and  a  high  level  of  consumption  maintained  throughout  the 
war  period.  ^ 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  Egypt ,  estLmated  at  1,793,000^'^  equivalent  bales 
(of  A78  pounds)  on  July  31,  19A6,  were  only  3A,000  oales  below  the  19A5 
estimate.    Failure  to  m.ake  an  appreciable  reduction  in  stocks  during  19A5-A6 
is  attributed  to  a  12.5-percent  rise  in  production  that  nearly  offset  the 
very  moderate  increase  in  exports  and  consumption.     About  770,000  bales,  or 
roughly  A3  percent  of  the  19A6  stock,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  support  prices  offered  during  the  latter  war  years.  The 
19A6  figure  includes  857,000  bales  of  Karnak  (extra  long  staple),  178,-000 
of  Giza  7,  and  57A,000  of  Ashmouni  and  Zagora. 

Stocks  in  other  parts  of  Africa — the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  British  East 
Africa,  Belgian  Congo ,  Portuguese  Co±onies-~and  French  Colonics,  totaled 
about  500,000  bales  at  the  end  of  July  19A6,  or  150,000  less  than  at  the  same 
time  a  year  ago.    These  stocks  do  not  represent  carry-over  as  the  cotton 
crops  in  nearly  all  of  these  areas  ate  picked  during  December  to  July,  and 
approximately  half  of  the  cotton  is  usually  still  in  the  producing  areas, 
either  in  gins  or  at  ports  aw^aiting  shipment  abroad.    Variations  in  stocks 
on  July  31  are  directly  relsted  to  changes  in  production  from,  year  to  year, 
except  during  the  v/ar  years  vrhen  exports  \x.cre  delayed  by  shipping  difficul- 
ties. 

Practically  all  of  the  cotton  produced  in  these  areas  is  noriaally 
exported  as  scon  as  it  is  ginned  and  shipment  can  be  arranged,  leaving  little 
cotton  on  hand  v/hen  the  new  season  begins. 

Cotton  stocks  in  Argentina  increased  steadily  during  the  early  war 
years  to  a  high  point  of  721,000  bales  at  the  end  of  J'oly  19AA  (the  season 

1/  Official  carrj'-over  as  of  August  31'  plus  exports  and  estimated  consamp- 
tion  in  August. 


begins  March  l),  then  declined  to  650,000  bales  a  year  later  and  470,000 
bales  on  July  31^  19 A6.    The  decline  during  the  past  2  years  is  attributed 
mostly  to  small  crops  in  both  years  and  a  sharp  rise  in  exports  in  19A5-46. 
The  issuance  of  licenses  for  exportation  of  cotton  was  discontinued  in  July 
1946. 

The  entire  series  of  stock  estimates  for  Argentina  has  been  revised 
since  the  report  of  December  10,  1945 j  to  include  stocks  of  unginned  cotton 
on  hand  July  31.  ■. 

Stocks  in  Peru  follov;ed  an  upward  trend  during  the  vrar  years  as  in  most 
other  producing  countries,  reaching  the  highest  level  on  record  in  1945,  vmen 
on  July  31  they  were  estimated  at  410,000  bales.    A  sharp  reduction  to  about 
238,000  bales  a  year  later  is  attributed  to  a  record  export  movement  of 
440-,  000  bales  in  1945-46.  .  The  1946  figure  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  pre- 
war average,  but-  practically  all  of  the  cotton  on  hand  at  that  time  was  sold 
and  awaiting  shipment  or  in  possession  of  local  mills.  . 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  Mexico  accumulated  during  the  v-zar  years  'to  a  peak 
of  382,000  bales  on  July  31,  1945,  (crop  year  begins  -on  July  1  so  the  figure 
includes  nearly  100,000  bales  froxm  the  new  crop),  but  was  reduced  by  56.5 
percent  a  year  later.    The  sharp  reduction  is  attributed  to  the  record  ex- 
port movement  of  26>3,000  bales  in  1945-46,  mostly  to  China,  that  began 
immediately  after  the  end. of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning,  of  the  1946-47  season  (July  l)  were 
less  than  100,000  bales  and  caused  the  Goveramont  to  place  restrictions  on 
the  further  issuance  of  licenses  for  export.     (See' World  Cotton  Trade  Sum- 
mary in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  for  October  14,  1946) . 

Deficit  Countries 

Stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  reported  officially  at  1,947,000  bales 
on  July-  31,  1946,  yjcre  probably  the  largest  since  World  War  I  and  were 
equal  to  about  15  months'  requirements  at  the  current  rate  of  consumption. 
In  addition,  stocks  ovmed  by  the  British  Government  in  foreign  countries, 
excluding  cotton  in  transit  or  at  ports  awaiting  shipment,  were  estimated 
on  June  30,  1946,  at  450,000  bales,  mostly  in  Brazil.    The  stocks  remaining 
in  Brazil  were  purchased  prior  to  November  1944. 

Despite  xvartlme  shipping  difficulties,  stocks  were  increased  steadily 
during  the  war  years'  when  mill  consumption  was  restricted  to  little  more 
than  half  of  the  prewar  level  and  the  Government  was  the  sole  purchasing 
agent  for  cotton. 

In  France,  stocks  were  built  up  rapidly  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 
The  estimate  of  922,000  bales  on  hand  July  31,  1946,  represents  about  11 
months'  requirements  at  the  level  anticipated  for  1946-47.    Stocks  in  Italy 
at  the  end 'of  July  1946,  estimated  at  nearly  400., 000  bales  vvere  equal  to 
about  6  months'  requirements.    Switzerland's  127,000  bales  were  about  equal 
to  1946-47  requirements.    Stocks  in  Germany  have  not' been  reported,  but 
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consumption  estimates  and  incomplete  import  data  indicate  tliat  stocks  on 
hand  in  all  zones  on  July  31,  1946,  probably  totaled  around  100,000  bales, 
compared  with  less  than  5,000  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  in  Belgium  were  sui"- 
ficient  for  only  A  months,  those  in  the  Netherlands  for  less  than  3  months. 

Stocks  in  Spain  estimated  on  July  31,  1946,  at  59,000  bales  v>;ero  equal 
to  only  2  mionths'  requirements  and  those  in  Svjeden  arc  believed  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  about  8  months  at  a  consumption  rate  of  about  12,000  or  13,000 
bales  monthly.    Kost  of  the  38,000  bales  in  Poland  at  the  end  of  July  1946 
x';ere  Russian  cotton  and  represented  slightly  less  than  2  months'  require- 
ments at  the  current  rate  of  mill  consumption. 

No  cotton  arrived  in  Japan  after  the  end  of  the  war  until  May  1946. 
About  180,000  bales  of  the  215,000  that  arrived  before  July  31,  mostly  in 
June  and  July,  Yierc  still  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July.    Stocks  of  cotton  did 
not  approach  a  point  of  complete  exhaustion  until  early  in  1946.  Yarn 
production  statistics  for  the  vjar  years  indicate  that  cotton  consamption 
reached  its  lowest  level  in  1945  when  about  225,000  balus  were  consumed. 
Stocks  remaining  in  January  1946  yjctc  placed  at  20,000  to  25,000  bales. 

Stocks  in  the  Sovjot  Union,  included  in  "other  surplus  countries,"  are 
not  reported  but  are  believed  to  have  increased  during  the  .latter  war  years. 
Both  production  and  consumption  declined  during  the  early  vrar  years.  Pro- 
duction appears  to  have  recovered  more  rapidly  since.  1943  than  did  consump- 
tion as  evidenced  hy  the  fact  that  stocks  were  sufficiently  high  vhen  the 
war  ended  to  permit  the  exportation  of  approximiatoly  250,000  bales  to  central 
and  eastern  Europe  in  1945-46. 

V'jith  export  commitments  for  1946-47  totaling  at  least  200,000  bales  and 
possibly  400,000,  it  is  evident  that  stocks  at  the  end  of  July  1946  may  have 
amounted  to  around  600,000  bales.    Nearly  half  the  cotton  exported  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1945-46  will  be  returned  as  finished  goods  in  payment  for 
the  raw  materials. 

In  China,  cotton  stocks  rose  to  an  estimated  1,000,000  bales  including 
800,000  of  foreign-grovm  cotton  on  July  31,  1946,  as  a  result  of  heavy 
imports  in  1945-46.    The  scarcity  of  Chinese  cotton  in  local  mail  centers 
at  that  time  v/as  attributed  largely  to  internal  transportation  difficulties 
indicating  that  some  supplies  may  have  been  available  at  that  tLme  in  pro- 
ducing areas  and  prim.ary  collection  centers.    Stocks  vrorc  unusually  large 
in  1939  following  a  year  of  record  imports  but  are  believed  to  have  been 
very  small  at  the  beginning  of  each  crop  year  during  1941  to  1945  with 
imiports  cut  off  and  production  averaging  only  about  half  the  prewar  level. 

Stocks  in  Canada  estimated  at  85,000  bales  on  July  31,  1946,  were 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago  but  were  sufficient  for  little  m.ore  than  2 
months'  requirements  at  the  ajaticipated  rate  for  1946-47. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.ivl.  Purves,  A.V,.  Palmer,  P.K.  Norris, 
C.H.  Barber,  A.B,  Lewis,  and  J.  A.  Hopkins. 


